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Problems  of  Negotiations  in  Relations  Between 
Two  Powers 

914K0019A  Moscow  SSHA:  EKONOMIKA,  POLITIKA , 
IDEOLOGIYA  in  Russian  No  3,  Mar  91  (signed  to 
press  26  Feb  91)  pp  43-51 

[Article  by  Viktor  Aleksandrovich  Kremenyuk,  doctor  of 
historical  sciences,  professor,  and  deputy  director  of  Insti¬ 
tute  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  Studies] 

[Text]  The  changing  nature  and  content  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  call  for  substantial  changes  in  the 
existing  mechanism  of  interaction  and  the  methods  of 
settling  differences  and  making  joint  decisions.  This  is  a 
new  type  of  problem  and  it  is  therefore  unlikely  that  earlier 
experience  can  be  of  much  help  in  solving  it.  It  is  more 
likely  that  past  experience  will  suggest  what  we  should 
avoid  if  we  want  to  base  our  relations  on  the  principles  of 
cooperation  and  tell  us  how  to  establish  a  reliable  mecha¬ 
nism  of  interaction  that  will  be  capable  of  discerning  and 
revealing  controversial  issues  in  advance  and  suggesting 
methods  of  resolving  them. 

Above  all,  this  will  require  a  conceptual  basis  for  the  kind 
of  mechanism  that  will  define  effective  ways  of  translating 
any  problems  that  might  arise  into  the  language  of  concrete 
diplomatic  initiatives.  Of  course,  it  should  also  meet  legal 
and  ethical  standards  and  correspond  to  the  political  and 
administrative  decisions  made  in  today’s  world.  The  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  broader  mutual  understanding  between  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States  with  regard  to  “community 
rules”  and  the  permanent  mechanism  of  interaction  the 
superpowers  already  employ  in  relations  with  their  allies, 
but  not  with  each  other.  ? 

The  Place  of  Negotiations  in  Soviet- American  Relations 

Negotiations  represent  a  somewhat  special  problem  in  the 
relations  between  the  two  powers.  Soviet  and  American 
diplomats  have  accumulated  considerable  experience  in 
conducting  them.  Both  countries  have  excellent  diplomatic 
personnel  and  highly  developed  methods  and  means  of 
reaching  agreements,  but  the  very  process  of  negotiating 
and  reaching  mutually  acceptable  solutions  has  taken  too 
long.  Since  1985  the  dialogue  between  our  countries  has 
been  much  more  dynamic.  Its  assets  include  the  1987  INF 
Treaty,  the  agreements  on  Afghanistan  and  southern 
Africa,  and  the  treaty  on  conventional  armed  forces  in 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  area 
cannot  be  called  satisfactory. 

Without  denying  the  importance  of  the  agreements  the 
USSR  and  United  States  have  concluded,  most  of  the 
people  involved  in  conducting  or  analyzing  negotiations 
have  called  the  process  difficult  and  cumbersome  and  have 
complained  that  it  usually  cannot  keep  up  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  problems  it  is  supposed  to  solve,  and  that 
the  agreements  that  are  concluded  are  often  imbalanced  or 
tenuous.  In  some  cases,  they  are  criticized  or  questioned 
soon  after  their  conclusion.  The  ABM  Treaty  is  a  good 
example  of  this.  Sometimes  agreements  are  not  ratified  or 
are  unilaterally  rescinded. 


The  enhancement  of  the  effectiveness  of  negotiations  is 
connected  directly  with  the  “political  will”  of  the  parties:  If 
it  is  present,  the  process  will  be  more  or  less  successful,  and 
the  concluded  agreements  will  become  milestones  on  the 
road  to  closer  international  cooperation.  This  requires 
bold  political  decisions  on  the  highest  level,  capable  of 
providing  the  momentum  and  agenda  for  current  and 
future  negotiations.1  It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
that  the  effectiveness  of  negotiations  depends  on  an  ana¬ 
lytical  foundation  capable  of  evaluating  changes  and  the 
opportunities  they  present. 

Neither  the  West  nor  the  East,  however,  has  a  single, 
balanced  theory  of  international  negotiation  yet.  For  a  long 
time,  centuries  of  diplomatic  experience  compensated  for 
the  absence  of  this  theory.  Negotiations  were  viewed  as  a 
special  process  in  the  foreign  policy  activity  of  a  state, 
intended  primarily  to  serve  its  goals  and  interests;  it  was  a 
covert  form  of  confrontation,  in  which  the  participant’s 
main  goal  was  “victory,”  achieved  by  means  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  agreements  on  his  terms.  Negotiations  were 
directly  related  to  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
partners,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  useful  only  in  a 
mutually  acceptable  situation.  Otherwise,  they  had  to  be 
avoided. 

Negotiations  were  viewed  as  an  indicator  of  diplomatic 
skill  and  were  therefore  entrusted  only  to  the  most  reliable 
individuals  after  years  of  impeccable  service.  The  art  of 
negotiation  was  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another  and  acquired  certain  universal  features,  like  any 
other  art,  while  retaining  a  strong  cultural-ideological 
element,  like  the  diplomacy  giving  rise  to  it. 

This  spontaneously  cultivated  approach  met  all  of  the 
demands  of  the  era  of  confrontation.  During  that  period 
the  relations  between  states,  including  those  belonging  to 
different  social  systems,  were  concentrated  in  the  sphere  of 
military-political  and  military-technical  competition. 
Negotiations  were  only  sporadic,  representing  an  “atypi¬ 
cal”  model  of  interaction,  supplementing  the  basic,  mili¬ 
tary  model,  and  were  therefore  distinguished  by  the  con¬ 
frontational  approach  and  line  of  reasoning. 

Harvard  University  Professor  T.  Schelling,  a  well-known 
American  expert  on  the  theory  of  conflict,  expressed  his 
views  quite  eloquently  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s. 
He  saw  the  negotiating  process  as  part  of  the  conflict.  In 
the  overall  system  of  conflicting  relations  between  the  two 
sides  (individuals,  parties,  states,  or  groups  of  states),  the 
emphasis  was  naturally  on  the  factor  of  strength  and  on 
unqualified  victory.  Negotiations  were  seen  only  as  an 
“emergency  exit”  from  a  situation  in  which  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  conflict  by  forcible  means  was  already  incon¬ 
venient.  They  were  not  seen  as  a  means  of  conflict  resolu¬ 
tion,  but  only  as  a  supplement  in  the  struggle  for  victory, 
and  this  did  not  require  the  elements  of  trust,  integrity,  or 
openness.2  In  essence,  this  process  was  still  a  conflict,  with 
the  sole  difference  that  it  would  be  resolved  by  political 
rather  than  military  means.  Furthermore,  it  had  all  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  conflict:  diverging  and  incompatible 
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interests,  efforts  to  win  unilateral  advantages,  the  funda¬ 
mental  impossibility  of  long-term  compromise  (compro¬ 
mise  was  seen  only  as  a  temporary  solution),  and  a  battle 
for  the  total  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  opponent. 

The  view  of  negotiations  as  a  temporary  cease-fire  in  a 
protracted  war  prevailed  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  many  other  states  throughout  the  “cold  war.” 

A  cumbersome  bureaucratic  system  was  set  up  to  service 
this  negotiating  process.  In  domestic  politics  it  was  based 
on  interdepartmental  compromises.  Most  of  the  effort  in 
the  process  was  spent  on  internal  coordination  and  settle¬ 
ment,  leaving  little  time  and  resources  for  the  actual 
negotiations.  Under  these  conditions,  most  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  decisions  made  during  negotiations  was 
frequently  assigned  to  the  heads  of  state  and  government, 
who  were  so  busy  that  there  were  long  delays  in  the  signing 
of  agreements.  All  of  this  probably  gave  rise  to  the  now 
common  dissatisfaction  with  the  negotiating  process. 

Change  in  the  Role  of  Negotiation 

There  were  obvious  changes  during  the  transition  from 
global  confrontation  to  widespread  cooperation.  First  of 
all,  international  negotiations  became  the  main  form  of 
interaction  by  states;  they  not  only  recorded  the  new 
balance  of  military  power,  but  also  played  an  active  part  in 
continuously  diminishing  the  role  of  the  military  factor. 
Second,  the  volume  and  number  of  negotiations  increased: 
All  of  the  differences  of  opinion  that  had  not  been  settled 
during  the  years  of  confrontation  and  issues  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  type  (the  environment,  mixed  enterprises,  and 
scientific  and  technical  cooperation)  became  topics  of 
discussion.  Third,  a  more  active  role  was  played  by  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  whose  activity  had  been  paralyzed 
for  such  a  long  time  by  the  atmosphere  of  “cold  war”  and 
confrontation.  Fourth,  new  individuals  with  no  experience 
in  the  diplomatic  service  became  actively  involved  in  the 
negotiating  process  because  their  participation  in  the  res¬ 
olution  of  complex  technical  and  economic  problems  was 
essential.  Fifth,  the  management  of  negotiations  had  to  be 
revised  radically:  singling  out  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  top  leadership  of  the  country,  defining  the 
spheres  of  expertise  of  various  working  levels,  developing  a 
system  for  the  delegation  of  responsibility,  and  enhancing 
the  coordinating  role  of  diplomatic  agencies. 

The  earlier  view  of  the  purpose  of  negotiation,  reflecting 
the  fierce  competitive  struggle  in  society  itself,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  affected  by  the  changes  in  public  thinking  in  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  had  under¬ 
gone  serious  transformation  during  the  transition  to  the 
post-industrial  society.  The  increasing  popularity  of  the 
ideas  of  the  “social  contract”  and  their  increasing  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  methods  and  style  of  settling  disputes  and  on 
decisionmaking  processes,  and  the  situation  of  nuclear 
deadlock  in  the  relations  between  the  two  world  systems, 
when  they  realized  that  it  was  in  their  common  interest  to 
avoid  a  suicidal  nuclear  conflict  (this  was  already  apparent 
at  the  time  of  the  Caribbean  crisis  in  October  1 962),  played 
a  significant  role  in  changing  the  view  of  negotiation  in 
society  and  in  political  circles. 


These  factors  became  the  material  basis  of  the  abstract 
ideas  President  W.  Wilson  advocated  in  the  United  States: 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes, 
interdependence,  etc.  In  1918  and  1919,  however,  they 
were  more  likely  to  be  taken  as  naive  idealism,  although 
this  did  not  keep  such  politicians  as  French  Premier  G. 
Clemenceau  or  British  D.  Lloyd  George  from  making 
active  use  of  them  in  the  Versailles  partition  of  the  world. 
When  the  material  prerequisites  for  this  came  into  being 
later,  however,  people  returned  to  these  ideas.  “Compro¬ 
mise”  ceased  to  be  a  derogatory  term,  agreements  began  to 
be  valued  more  than  “victory,”  and  the  “opponent”  began 
to  be  viewed  as  a  partner. 

The  names  of  two  American  specialists  deserve  special 
mention  in  this  context.  The  first  is  Professor  A.  Rapoport, 
who  worked  in  the  University  of  Michigan’s  Conflict 
Resolution  Center  (Ann  Arbor)  in  the  1960s,  and  the 
second  is  Harvard  University  Professor  H.  Raiffa.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  1960’s,  the  first  man  was  already  ques¬ 
tioning  T.  Schelling’s  theory  and  offering  conclusive  proof 
that  all  conflicts  do  not  conform  to  a  single  pattern.  He 
divided  them  into  three  basic  types:  "fights”  (in  which 
opponents  are  divided  by  irreconcilable  differences  and 
can  only  hope  for  victory),  "debates”  (in  which  disputes 
and  maneuvers  are  possible,  but  both  sides  can  hope  in 
principle  for  compromise),  and  "games”  (in  which  both 
sides  abide  by  the  same  rules,  as  a  result  of  which  these 
conflicts  do  not  and  cannot  end  in  the  collapse  of  the  entire 
structure  of  relations).3 

This  was  of  fundamental  importance  in  American  conflict 
analysis.  It  signaled  the  disappearance  of  the  aura  of 
hopelessness  and  futility  that  had  surrounded  all  conflicts, 
whether  in  international  relations  or  within  a  society.  In 
his  examination  of  international  relations,  for  example,  T. 
Schelling  said  that  any  local  or  regional  conflict  was 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  “central”  conflict  between 
the  East  and  the  West  and  was  an  extension  of  it.4 
Therefore,  there  could  be  no  exceptions  in  any  case  of 
confrontation,  whether  it  broke  out  in  the  center  of  Europe 
over  West  Berlin  or  in  a  distant  colony,  because  every 
conflict  bore  the  marks  of  the  “global  battle.”  These  views, 
as  the  reader  knows,  became  deeply  entrenched  in  the 
thinking  of  politicians  and  military  strategists;  they  can 
still  influence  this  thinking  even  today. 

Rapoport  questioned  this  point  of  view,  however,  and 
argued  that  compromises  and  even  collective  searches  for 
solutions  to  a  broad  range  of  problems  were  completely 
possible.  This  was  not  an  abstract  conclusion.  In  the  sphere 
of  international  relations,  it  was  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  1953  and  1954  Geneva  conferences,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  bloodshed  in  Korea  and  Indochina,  and  the  Austrian 
State  Treaty  of  1955,  which  reestablished  Austria  as  an 
independent  and  democratic  nation  and  was  signed  by  the 
USSR,  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Austria. 
In  the  sphere  of  domestic  politics  in  the  United  States 
itself,  his  arguments  were  even  more  valid:  All  disputes 
and  conflicts,  reflecting  the  common  interests  of  the 
opposing  sides  to  some  extent,  confirmed  his  idea  about 
the  need  for  a  more  healthy  and  balanced  approach  to  their 
resolution. 
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Raiffa’s  comprehensive  works  have  had  a  perceptible 
impact  on  the  American  science  of  negotiation.  He  teaches 
a  course  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  means  of  negoti¬ 
ation  at  Harvard  University’s  Kennedy  School  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

This  political  scientist  treats  negotiation  as  a  special 
branch  of  human  knowledge  and  activity.  He  won  wide¬ 
spread  recognition  for  his  ideas  that  each  sensible  person 
must  learn  to  settle  disputes  and  disagreements  effectively 
and  that  negotiation  is  a  science  and  an  art,  which  can  and 
must  be  mastered  by  the  participant  in  this  process  so  that 
the  fabric  of  social  life  will  not  be  tom  or  damaged  by  each 
conflict,  but  will  be  strengthened  instead,  along  with  the 
ability  to  discern  and  develop  common  interests.  He 
combined  his  knowledge  of  negotiation  with  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  systems  analysis  in  the  decisionmaking  sphere 
and  coined  the  term  “interactive  process,”  signifying  the 
set  of  moves  that  are  not  imposed  on  one  side  by  the  other, 
but  are  chosen  collectively  by  means  of  dialogue.5 

The  need  to  conduct  negotiations  in  a  new  way  is  also 
dictated  by  the  important  achievements  of  the  exact  sci¬ 
ences.  Computers  of  the  latest  generations  can  perform  the 
functions  of  all  of  the  information  services  backing  up 
negotiations  (archives,  reference  services,  etc.).  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  optimal  programs  for  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
the  simulation  of  the  negotiating  process,  and  the  disclo¬ 
sure  of  bottlenecks  is  also  possible,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  mathematical  modeling  proved  the  need  for 
cooperation  in  conflicts  in  the  1980s. 

These  conclusions  were  set  forth  in  a  theoretical  study 
based  on  a  computer  analysis  of  games  by  Professor  R. 
Axelrod  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  was  able  to 
prove  that  in  situations  of  continuous  conflict-ridden 
interaction,  when  each  round  of  confrontation  is  followed 
by  another,  it  is  extremely  unprofitable  to  rely  on  a  single 
winning  move  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  opponent’s  trust. 
Conversely,  if  each  side  chooses  cooperation  as  the  pattern 
of  its  behavior,  winning  the  partner’s  trust  and  never 
undermining  it,  the  result  of  this  kind  of  interaction  could 
be  a  victory  for  all.6 

Theory  of  USSR-U.S.  Negotiations 

In  recent  years  specialists  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
international  relations  have  gained  a  better  understanding 
of  the  strong  connection  between  basic  problems.  It  would 
be  difficult  today  to  pick  one  problem  out  of  the  entire 
group  and  solve  it  without  considering  its  integral  relation¬ 
ship  to  other  problems  of  the  same  type  or  even  problems 
in  a  different  sphere. 

This  is  the  result  of  an  objective  process  by  which  all 
international  relations  are  acquiring  more  and  more 
common  features  and  of  the  rapid  intensification  of  prob¬ 
lems,  which  creates  something  like  a  global  network  of  the 
main  international  disputes,  with  a  few  fundamental  issues 
in  the  center — disarmament,  economics,  resources,  envi¬ 
ronmental  protection,  and  social  problems. 

At  this  stage  in  the  development  of  the  international 
situation,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  military 
methods  of  settling  differences  of  opinion  are  becoming 


outdated  and  that  negotiation  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
effective  means.  The  interconnected  nature  of  the  solu¬ 
tions  to  controversial  international  issues  is  the  reason  for 
the  interdependence  and  systemic  nature  of  contemporary 
international  negotiations.  The  system  is  now  in  its  forma¬ 
tive  stage.  Not  all  of  the  individuals  and  governments 
concerned  realize  or  acknowledge  its  existence.  It  is  not 
completely  distinct  in  all  spheres  and  has  developed  much 
more  intensively  in  areas  where  problems  are  given  special 
attention  (disarmament,  for  example).  It  is  still  quite 
fragile  on  higher  levels,  although  some  international  doc¬ 
uments  acknowledge  its  existence  (for  example,  the  state¬ 
ments  in  resolutions  of  special  UN  sessions  on  disarma¬ 
ment  about  the  existence  of  a  direct  connection  between 
disarmament  and  socioeconomic  progress). 

Nevertheless,  the  study  of  the  system  of  international 
negotiations ,  including  the  nature  and  patterns  of  connec¬ 
tions  within  separate  spheres  of  negotiation,  such  as  the 
disarmament  negotiations,  is  valid  and  relevant  in  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  process  of  contemporary  international 
negotiation.  The  group  of  problems  to  be  solved  compre¬ 
hensively  at  Soviet-American  negotiations  in  Geneva 
(space  and  strategic  arms)  is  an  indication  of  a  developing 
systemic  connection  in  this  area.  The  same  kind  of  situa¬ 
tion  is  taking  shape  in  East-West  negotiations  within  the 
framework  of  the  Helsinki  process.  The  existence  of  a 
system  of  negotiations  is  also  apparent  in  the  economic 
sphere. 

The  nature  and  patterns  of  connections  between  different 
spheres  of  negotiation  (disarmament-economics,  econom¬ 
ics-resources,  resources-ecology)  and  between  negotiation 
situations  and  internal  political  processes  in  countries 
involved  in  negotiations  (the  administrative  and  sociopo¬ 
litical  dimensions)  also  warrant  consideration. 

This  approach  to  the  study  of  contemporary  international 
relations  could  be  valuable  primarily  because  it  could 
produce  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  degree  to 
which  possible  solutions  will  cover  all  of  the  problems  in 
question  and  reveal  their  exact  interrelationship.  This 
method  could  help  in  determining  the  correspondence  of 
the  mandates  of  negotiators  to  the  problems  to  be  solved, 
the  extent  to  which  negotiators  consider  the  objective  need 
for  solutions  and,  conversely,  the  presence  of  egotistical 
impulses  to  gain  unilateral  advantages. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  already  outlined  this  fundamentally 
new  approach  to  international  dialogue  in  part  in  govern¬ 
ment  documents.  In  particular,  they  stress  the  role  of 
negotiation  as  the  only  mechanism  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes  based  on  the  observance  of  equal 
benefit,  mutual  concern  for  the  legitimate  interests  of 
partners,  and  equal  access  to  information.  Special  impor¬ 
tance  is  assigned  to  the  elaboration  of  mutually  acceptable 
negotiating  procedures  on  the  basis  of  political  agree¬ 
ments.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  stipulation  that  negotia¬ 
tions  should  register  a  balance  of  interests,  without  which 
the  achievement  of  a  lasting  agreement  cannot  be 
expected.  These  and  other  general  statements  need  further 
development  and  amplification. 
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Obviously,  the  conceptual  basis  of  this  theory  should  not 
be  the  principle  of  maximizing  unilateral  advantages,  on 
which  the  strategy  of  the  parties  was  based  until  recently, 
but  the  principle  of  optimal  problem-solving.  In  other 
words,  the  core  of  the  negotiating  process  should  be  the 
search  for  a  mutually  acceptable  solution,  based  on  a 
balance  of  interests,  to  the  problem  stipulated  in  the 
agenda,  and  not  a  complex  and  lengthy  “haggling”  session, 
not  the  use  of  the  so-called  “bargaining”  strategy,  and  not 
the  exchange  of  concessions  or  elaboration  of  a  compro¬ 
mise  that  frequently  led  to  imbalanced  agreements.  The 
position  of  the  USSR  on  intermediate-range  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  is  an  example  of  this  change  in  the 
conceptual  basis  of  negotiation.  After  1985  the  Soviet 
Union  based  its  approach  on  the  problem-solving  princi¬ 
ple— the  elimination  of  USSR  and  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe — and  this  not  only  removed  secondary  obstacles 
(the  inclusion  of  English  and  French  missiles),  but  also 
allowed  the  inclusion  of  shorter-range  missiles  in  the 
package  if  necessary. 

This  principle  allows  for  the  more  active  use  of  computer¬ 
ized  simulation  methods  for  the  elaboration  of  a  negoti¬ 
ating  strategy.  This  approach  has  already  been  used,  and 
productively.  The  optimal  problem-solving  model  for  the 
contemporary  law  of  the  sea,  which  was  developed  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  lay  at  the  basis  of 
the  UN  convention  on  the  law  of  the  sea. 

Within  the  current  international  system,  negotiation  is  a 
means  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  conflicts, 
a  means  representing  a  realistic  alternative  to  violence. 
This  statement,  however,  is  not  enough  in  itself.  It  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  clear  and  precise  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  negotiation — both  as  a  process  and  as  a 
mechanism  of  conflict  resolution — interacts  with  the 
broader  system  of  relations  between  states  and  other 
subjects  of  international  law.  The  following  can  be  cited  as 
one  example  of  this  interaction,  although  it  is  not  the  only 
example.  During  negotiation  and  decision  making,  there  is 
always  some  restriction  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  parties  to 
the  agreement  (by  agreeing  to  a  compromise,  they  inevi¬ 
tably  give  up  some  of  their  rights,  the  option  to  use  force, 
to  deploy  certain  weapons  systems,  to  make  asymmetrical 
reductions,  etc.).  How  does  the  negotiating  process  as  a 
whole  affect  sovereignty  on  this  level?  To  what  degree  can 
it  be  developed  without  eventually  jeopardizing  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  negotiating  parties? 

The  relevance  of  these  questions  and  of  this  area  of  inquiry 
in  general  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  the  activity  of  states 
in  the  sphere  of  international  communication  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  requires  immediate  reinforcement 
with  specific  proposals  regarding  the  means  of  imple¬ 
menting  these  initiatives:  Which  forum,  in  which  compo¬ 
sition,  with  which  degree  of  authority,  on  which  dates,  and 
in  which  location?  Consequently,  it  is  no  longer  enough  to 
formulate  proposals  or  set  forth  initiatives  in  any  sphere  of 
international  affairs;  a  mechanism  for  the  resolution  of  the 
problem  must  be  envisaged  from  the  beginning. 


The  acknowledgement  of  the  existence  of  a  system  of 
international  negotiations  (as  in,  for  example,  M.S.  Gor¬ 
bachev’s  statement  of  15  January  1986)7  requires  its 
thorough  development,  the  interpretation  and  investiga¬ 
tion  of  its  structure,  and  the  determination  of  its  degree  of 
balance  and  adequacy  (or  inadequacy)  to  solve  the  group 
of  existing  and  potential  problems.  There  is  also  a  need  to 
disclose  the  rules  and  workings  of  this  system,  the  degree  of 
its  autonomy  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  different  states 
and  governments,  the  criteria  of  its  effectiveness,  the 
nature  of  the  interaction  of  separate  units,  and  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  optimal  strategy  of  a  state  or  group  of  states 
for  using  negotiation  to  find  lasting  solutions  to  controver¬ 
sial  issues. 

All  of  this  brings  us  to  the  principles  of  planning  the 
negotiation  process.  In  essence,  negotiation,  just  as  any 
other  aspect  of  international  relations  depending  on  the 
decisions  of  the  international  community,  must  become 
the  object  of  collective  management,  including  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  convening,  conducting,  and  concluding  negotia¬ 
tions.  To  this  end,  we  must  study  not  only  the  workings  of 
a  particular  link  of  the  system  and  a  particular  negotiating 
mechanism,  but  the  entire  group  of  negotiations  and  its 
structure  and  internal  connections.  Obviously,  because  of 
the  mechanism  of  interdependence,  the  settlement  of  a 
dispute  cannot  be  confined  to  a  single  negotiating  process 
(for  example,  the  settlement  of  the  situation  in  Afghanistan 
required  negotiations  not  only  between  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan,  but  also  between  the  USSR  and  the  United 
States,  between  the  USSR  and  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan, 
and  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan). 

By  the  same  token,  the  resolution  of  an  entire  set  of 
problems  will  require  a  developed  set  of  negotiations, 
which  cannot  be  managed  by  the  diplomats  of  a  single 
nation.  We  must  know  exactly  how  much  effort  it  will  take 
to  surmount  a  particular  crisis.  We  must  know  the  exact 
“subsystem  of  negotiations.”  If  we  consider  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  negotiating  mechanism  and,  of  course,  the 
decisionmaking  mechanism  on  the  national  level,  we  can 
set  realistic  objectives  in  a  realistic  time  frame. 

Some  Prospects 

Enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  set  of  negotia¬ 
tions  and  creating  a  mechanism  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  and  differences  of  opinion  will  require  radical 
changes  in  the  very  approach  to  international  dialogue:  the 
creation  of  a  hierarchy  of  negotiations  and  consultations 
with  different  levels  of  responsibility  and  authority  (from 
unofficial  exchanges  of  opinions  by  experts  to  formal 
negotiations  and  decisionmaking),  the  development  of 
joint  methods  of  surmounting  differences  of  opinion  by 
experts  from  different  countries,  the  guarantee  of  the 
transition  of  the  negotiating  process  from  a  state  of  conflict 
to  a  joint  search  for  the  optimal  solution  with  a  view  to  the 
actual  capabilities  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement  and  with 
help  from  the  international  community.  Foreign  specialists 
have  already  written  about  this  as  well.8 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  of  this  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  introduction  of  the  new  political 
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thinking.  In  this  context,  the  theory  of  international  nego¬ 
tiation  must  focus  on  the  elaboration  of  the  types  and 
cognitive  patterns  of  this  thinking  with  a  view  to  the  class, 
cultural,  historical,  geographic,  and  other  distinctions  of 
representatives  of  different  countries  and  continents 
taking  part  in  the  dialogue.  The  study  of  this  process  is 
therefore  extremely  important.  If  the  world  community 
should  adopt  a  new  approach  to  negotiation,  past  experi¬ 
ence  will  have  to  be  reviewed  extensively. 

The  best  way  of  accomplishing  this  would  be  a  joint  project 
by  an  international  team  of  scientists.  If  this  approach 
were  to  be  elaborated  in  a  single  country,  it  would  remain 
only  a  product  of  the  thinking  of  scientists  in  one  country, 
no  matter  how  effective  and  logical  it  might  be,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  viewed  by  scientists  and  non-scientists 
in  other  countries  as  something  alien,  something  imposed 
on  them  from  outside  in  the  opponent’s  interest.  Good  and 
useful  ideas  could  remain  unrealized  for  many  years 
because  of  elementary  caution. 

In  general,  negotiation  is  among  the  most  highly  developed 
and  researched  topics  in  the  contemporary  Western  sci¬ 
ence  of  international  relations.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
being  studied,  and  has  been  for  more  than  a  decade  now,  at 
Harvard  University  and  in  the  foreign  service  institute  of 
the  U.S.  State  Department,  and  in  centers  for  the  study  of 
negotiation  in  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  other 
countries. 

Of  course,  the  Western  science  of  negotiation  does  not 
address  only  (or  mainly)  the  consumer  from  the  diplomatic 
sphere.  In  the  capitalist  society,  negotiation  is  practiced  by 
businessmen,  jurists,  union  officials,  and  ordinary  citizens 
making  purchases.  For  this  reason,  the  process  neither 
appears  to  be  nor  is  an  exotic  sphere  of  activity  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  average  statistical  person.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  completely  different  nature  and,  what  is 
most  important,  broader  scales  of  the  interest  in  negotia¬ 
tion,  reflected  in  the  public  demand  for  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  of  negotiating  processes  and  the  performance  of 
negotiators.  Diplomats  can  only  benefit  from  this  situation 
and  can  base  their  activity  on  a  colossal  amount  of 
developed  theories  and  procedural  recommendations, 
choosing  the  ones  meeting  their  specific  requirements. 

Under  the  conditions  of  perestroyka  in  our  country,  we  are 
only  now  approaching  the  time  when  economic  reform  and 
the  establishment  and  reinforcement  of  a  rule-of-law 
society  can  make  negotiation  an  integral  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  relations  of  citizens  and  state  establishments,  and  of 
many  other  spheres  where  the  methods  of  authoritarian 
control  once  prevailed.  All  of  this  is  being  combined  with 
the  perestroyka  of  the  work  of  our  diplomatic  mechanism, 
which  is  rising  to  a  qualitatively  new  level  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  the  new  thinking  and  the  renun¬ 
ciation  of  many  obsolete  dogmas. 

The  study  of  foreign  experience  in  this  area  could  be  useful 
for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  we  must  start  out  with  at  least 
a  general  idea  of  the  topics  foreign  specialists  are 
researching,  the  kinds  of  questions  they  are  asking,  the 
kinds  of  tools  they  are  using,  and  the  level  of  their 
knowledge  in  general.  Whereas  diplomats  usually  are  not 


particularly  eager  to  divulge  their  thoughts  on  how  the 
negotiating  process  might  be  organized  and  the  methods 
they  might  use  to  achieve  their  goals,  scientists  strive  to 
disclose  the  new  elements  that  arise  and  to  analyze  and 
interpret  them.  Therefore,  reading  their  works  is  simply 
useful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  daily  requirements  of 
life. 

There  is  also  another  aspect.  The  world  of  negotiations  in 
international  relations  has  always  represented  a  distinct 
social  community:  As  a  rule,  diplomats  know  each  other 
well,  know  the  history  of  the  topics  of  discussion,  know  the 
current  “jargon,”  and  abide  by  certain  unwritten  rules. 
These  are  the  rudiments  of  negotiation,  but  there  are  also 
higher  mathematics,  nuances  of  behavior,  unofficial 
exchanges  of  visits  and  opinions,  the  circumstances  of  the 
current  political  situation,  the  knowledge  of  the  partner’s 
line  of  reasoning,  etc.  More  profound  knowledge  of  this 
type  necessitates  the  study  of  theoretical  works  in  other 
countries  and  the  analysis  of  different,  alien,  and  unique 
trains  of  thought  and  lines  of  reasoning.  In  the  more 
distant  future,  this  could  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  common 
negotiation  “subculture”  with  its  own  set  of  symbols, 
concepts,  and  code  of  behavior. 

A  collective  work  by  an  international  team  of  scientists  has 
been  compiled  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Applied  Systems  Analysis.9  It 
represents  an  attempt,  first  of  all,  to  present  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  sphere  of  international 
negotiations  from  the  standpoint  of  practice  and  scientific 
theory.  Second,  the  book  contains  interesting  and  prom¬ 
ising  proposals  regarding  negotiation  research  methods. 
Third,  the  book  presents  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  main 
negotiations  between  the  USSR  and  the  United  States— in 
the  sphere  of  disarmament  and  the  settlement  of  regional 
conflicts — and  other  negotiations  between  great  powers 
and  other  countries. 

To  what  degree  does  this  apply  to  the  problems  of  Soviet- 
American  negotiations?  An  analysis  of  several  constant 
factors  can  provide  the  answer  to  this  question.  First  of  all, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  United  States  want  to  avoid  a  crisis 
in  the  existing  international  system  and  to  preserve  its 
integrity  by  developing  international  procedures  for  the 
elimination  and  prevention  of  possible  conflicts.  Second, 
both  states  agree  with  the  ideas  of  the  United  Nations  in 
principle,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  peaceful,  nonvi¬ 
olent  settlement  of  international  disputes.  Third,  the 
USSR  and  United  States  have  established  a  subsystem  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  and  want  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  this 
subsystem.  Both  states  are  fully  capable  of  attaining  this 
objective. 
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[Article  by  Igor  Nikolayevich  Shcherbak,  candidate  of 
historical  sciences] 

[Text]  In  contemporary  international  relations — on  the 
multilateral  level  and  the  bilateral  Soviet-American 
level — confidence-building  measures  are  playing  an 
important  role  in  guaranteeing  European  security  and 
stability  and  lowering  the  level  of  military  confrontation  in 
Europe.  It  seems  logical  that  the  transition  to  a  qualita¬ 
tively  new  stage  in  European  negotiations  in  the  disarma¬ 
ment  sphere,  which  led  to  the  signing  of  a  treaty  on 
conventional  armed  forces  in  Europe  at  the  all-European 
summit  conference  in  Paris  last  November,  was  preceded 
by  vigorous  efforts  to  develop  confidence-building  mea¬ 
sures  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  appropriate  infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

The  main  stages  of  the  journey  were  the  1975  Helsinki 
accords  on  confidence-building  measures  and  the  1986 
Stockholm  document  on  confidence-building  measures 
and  security  and  disarmament  in  Europe.  The  evolution 
and  creation  of  the  network  of  confidence-building  mea¬ 
sures  progressed  from  the  first  generation  of  measures  (of 
the  Helsinki  type)  to  the  second  (Stockholm)  to  the  final 
and  third  generation  (Vienna).  Those  of  the  second  and 
third  generations  were  supposed  to  perform  the  more 
complex  functions  of  securing  the  increased  predictability 
of  the  regular  military  activity  of  states,  the  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  one  another’s  actions  in  crisis  situations,  and 
the  limitation  of  large-scale  military  operations  (maneu¬ 
vers,  transfers  of  troops  and  arms,  etc.)  which  could  be 
dangerous  from  the  standpoint  of  covert  preparations  for  a 
sudden  attack. 

The  nature  of  confidence-building  measures  also  changed. 
Whereas  the  first  generation  was  based  on  the  voluntary 
exchange  of  information,  the  second  and  third  envisaged 
politically  binding  procedures  for  the  provision  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  were  backed  up  by  an  inspection  mechanism 
to  verify  their  effective  observance. 


As  the  joint  declaration  of  the  22  states,  adopted  19 
November  1990  in  Paris,  says,  “they  appreciate  the  con¬ 
tribution  the  security  and  confidence-building  measures 
will  make  to  the  relaxation  of  tension  and  completely 
support  the  further  development  of  such  measures....  They 
are  certain  that  the  treaty  on  conventional  armed  forces  in 
Europe  and  the  agreement  on  the  choice  of  significant  new 
measures  to  strengthen  confidence  and  security,  combined 
with  new  models  of  cooperation  within  the  CSCE  frame¬ 
work,  will  enhance  security  and  thereby  lead  to  lasting 
peace  and  stability  in  Europe.”1 

Security  interests  demand  the  kind  of  negotiating  process 
in  the  disarmament  sphere  that  would  secure  its  effective 
supplementation  with  confidence-building  measures.  This 
kind  of  process  actually  existed  at  the  time  of  the  simulta¬ 
neous  Vienna  talks  on  the  reduction  of  conventional 
armed  forces  in  Europe  and  the  talks  on  security  and 
confidence-building  measures  on  the  continent.  The 
advantage  of  this  kind  of  interconnection  was  that  the 
confidence-building  measures  would  not  only  create  a 
favorable  atmosphere  for  effective  reductions  of  the  sides’ 
armed  forces,  but  would  also  ensure  the  stability  of  the 
military-political  situation  in  Europe  by  securing  its  pre¬ 
dictability  and  preventing  potential  conflicts  in  advance. 
The  mediating  and  stabilizing  role  of  confidence-building 
measures  could  also  be  useful  in  the  event  of  serious 
arguments  or  even  a  conflict  between  the  sides  over  the 
observance  of  agreements. 

Confidence-building  measures  have  the  advantage  (in 
comparison,  for  instance,  to  the  complex  and  multileveled 
negotiating  procedure)  of  serving  as  an  efficient  and  flex¬ 
ible  instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  stability  in  crisis 
situations.  It  takes  much  less  time  to  reach  agreements 
based  on  confidence-building  measures,  such  as  the  code 
of  behavior  in  crisis  situations.  Furthermore,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  variety  of  agreements  on  confidence-building 
measures  (unilateral,  bilateral,  and  multilateral),  we  could 
say  that  they  are  most  adaptable  to  the  dynamic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  international  situation  and  the  speed  with 
which  a  crisis  can  break  out. 

It  is  also  clear,  however,  that  the  classic  difference  between 
real  disarmament  measures  and  confidence-building  mea¬ 
sures  is  gradually  disappearing.  Both  are  aimed  at  main¬ 
taining  an  adequate  level  of  predictability  and  certainty  of 
the  military-political  intentions  of  states  and  stability 
during  the  transition  from  confrontation  to  cooperation. 

Harvard  University  Professor  J.  Nye’s  point  of  view  seems 
valid  in  this  context.  He  says  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  “all 
arms  control  can  be  regarded  as  a  confidence-building 
measure,”  and  “structural  and  functional  arms  control”  is 
part  of  the  overall  process  of  guaranteeing  the  political 
certainty  that  the  other  side  has  no  hostile  intentions.2 

Therefore,  we  could  say  that  the  1970s  and  1980s  were  a 
time  of  the  gradual  establishment  of  an  infrastructure  of 
confidence-building  measures,  or  a  unique  code  of 
behavior  for  states,  regulating  their  military  activity  and 
guaranteeing  the  security  and  stability  of  Europe  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  problem  was  that  the  process  was 
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incomplete:  Different  types  of  confidence-building  mea¬ 
sures  seemed  to  be  operating  in  a  vacuum  because  they 
were  not  backed  up  by  a  single  organizational  structure  or 
a  mechanism  within  the  framework  of  the  all-Europe 
process. 

To  a  certain  extent,  this  occurred  because  the  maintenance 
of  security  and  stability  on  the  European  continent  was 
guaranteed  for  a  long  time  by  military-strategic  parity 
between  the  two  largest  powers  within  the  framework  of  a 
bipolar  structure,  supplemented  by  parity  between  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  Warsaw  Pact  organizations.  By 
the  same  token,  confidence-building  measures  were  geared 
to  the  essentially  limited  objective  of  creating  the  mutual 
certainty  that  the  other  side  was  not  making  covert  prep¬ 
arations  for  a  surprise  attack.  Furthermore,  another  par¬ 
allel  structure  of  confidence-building  measures  with  stra¬ 
tegic  applications  existed  between  the  USSR  and  the 
United  States  and  was  supposed  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
nuclear  war  as  a  result  of  accidents  or  of  inadvertent  or 
mistaken  actions.3 

They  are  not  completely  separate,  however:  Confidence¬ 
building  measures  connected  with  the  activities  of  conven¬ 
tional  armed  forces  are  simultaneously  supposed  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  possible  conflict  involving  the  use  of  conventional 
armed  forces  from  growing  into  a  nuclear  conflict.  There¬ 
fore,  confidence-building  measures  have  performed  and 
are  still  performing  the  interrelated  functions  of  lowering 
the  level  of  military  confrontation  and  preventing  a  sur¬ 
prise  attack  and  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  as  a  result  of 
accidents,  mistakes,  or  unauthorized  actions. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  largest  nuclear  powers, 
particularly  the  assignment  of  priority  to  military-strategic 
parity,  was  the  reason  for  the  limited  function  of  confi¬ 
dence-building  measures,  namely  the  maintenance  of  mil¬ 
itary-strategic  parity.  This  created  the  state  of  subordina¬ 
tion  between  confidence-building  measures  and  “real” 
disarmament.  This  resulted  in  the  traditional  pattern  in 
which  priority  was  assigned  to  the  very  process  of  disar¬ 
mament  negotiations  while  confidence-building  measures 
played  a  purely  symbolic,  attendant  role.  This  stereotype 
became  the  rule  in  the  1970s  and  continued  to  influence 
our  approach  to  a  certain  extent  until  recently.  As  a  result 
of  the  effects  of  this  model  of  the  negotiation  process, 
based  not  on  the  active  integration  of  confidence-building 
measures  and  actual  disarmament,  but  on  their  separation, 
produced  a  specific  type  of  agreement  in  which  confi¬ 
dence-building  measures  were  not  assigned  an  indepen¬ 
dent  role.  Their  functions  were  essentially  limited  to  the 
exchange  of  the  necessary  information  and  data  for  a 
particular  agreement.4 

Confidence  and  Disarmament 

In  Europe,  under  the  conditions  of  the  most  highly  con¬ 
centrated  military-political  confrontation  throughout  the 
postwar  decades  up  to  the  end  of  1 990,  it  was  impossible  to 
conclude  an  agreement  or  accord  on  real  reductions  of 
accumulated  arms  and  armed  forces. 

The  first  serious  experiment  in  this  area— the  Vienna  talks 
on  the  mutual  reduction  of  armed  forces  and  arms  in 


Central  Europe,  which  began  in  1973— ended  in  failure. 
Although  there  were  several  political  and  military  reasons 
for  this,  it  nevertheless  appears  that  the  final  deadlock  was 
due  to  the  absence  of  a  developed  infrastructure  of  confi¬ 
dence-building  measures  and  the  common  stereotypical 
suspicions  about  the  intentions  of  opposing  military- 
political  alliances.  Attempts  to  find  the  optimal  military- 
technical  solution  to  the  problem  of  armed  forces  and  arms 
reduction  in  Central  Europe  were  unsuccessful  at  that  time 
because  the  negotiations  were  not  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  level  of  confidence  and  transparency5  in  mili¬ 
tary-political  relations.  It  is  indicative  that  even  the 
modest  proposals  of  additional  confidence-building  mea¬ 
sures  at  the  Vienna  talks  were  not  amplified  because  the 
sides  frequently  interpreted  the  expansion  of  the  parame¬ 
ters  of  information  exchange  and  transparency  as  an 
attempt  to  gain  “excess”  information  about  the  rival’s 
military  potential  for  the  purpose  of  strategic  operations  in 
line  with  the  corresponding  military  doctrine. 

Some  lessons,  however,  were  learned.  The  multilateral 
talks  on  the  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons,  when  the 
need  for  the  intensive  use  of  confidence-building  measures 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  negotiation  was  taken  into 
account,  are  one  example.  The  participants  were  virtually 
all  of  the  European  CSCE  states,  and  the  progress  they 
made  was  due  largely  to  the  existence  of  a  developed 
infrastructure  of  confidence-building  measures  and  open¬ 
ness.  Serious  advances  were  made,  in  particular,  as  a  result 
of  the  unprecedented  level  of  openness  and  confidence 
between  the  parties  to  the  talks  that  had  already  been 
established  before  their  formal  conclusion  and  the  signing 
of  a  convention. 

This  included  such  steps  as,  for  instance,  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  on  the  multilateral  exchange  of  data  (on 
chemical  weapon  supplies,  production  and  storage  facili¬ 
ties,  etc.)  in  connection  with  the  drafting  of  the  convention 
banning  chemical  weapons,  the  unilateral  declarations  by 
participants  with  regard  to  their  military-chemical  poten¬ 
tial  and  intentions  in  the  sphere  of  chemical  weapons 
(these  statements  were  made  by  the  USSR  and  United 
States  and  also  by  several  other  countries),  the  institution 
of  the  practice  of  mutual  tours  of  military  and  industrial 
facilities  on  a  bilateral  and  multilateral  basis  (for  parties  to 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Disarmament);  the  exchange  of 
information  and  plans,  as  well  as  the  technology  for  the 
destruction  of  chemical  weapon  supplies;  the  national 
experiments  which  were  conducted  to  test  verification 
methods,  etc.  The  active  use  of  these  measures  played  an 
important  role  in  eliminating  mistrust  and  suspicion  with 
regard  to  chemical  weapons  and  contributed  to  serious 
progress  at  the  talks. 

A  high  level  of  confidence  made  it  possible  to  conclude  the 
bilateral  Soviet-American  agreement  on  the  elimination 
and  non-production  of  chemical  weapons  of  1  June  1990. 
In  turn,  Soviet-American  cooperation  in  expanding  the 
framework  of  openness  and  predictability  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  quickest  possible  conclusion  of  a  multilat¬ 
eral  convention  banning  chemical  weapons.  One  particu¬ 
larly  noteworthy  development  is  the  positive  impact  of  the 
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Soviet  Union’s  new  line  of  openness  and  glasnost  in 
questions  connected  with  chemical  weapons  instead  of  its 
earlier  excessive  secrecy. 

Search  for  a  New  Model 

The  dynamic  political  changes  in  the  East  European  coun¬ 
tries,  the  unification  of  Germany,  and  the  substantial 
reduction  or  complete  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
several  East  European  states  revealed  the  weakness  and 
inadequacy  of  the  infrastructure  of  confidence-building 
measures  that  had  taken  shape  before  the  Paris  all- 
European  meeting. 

We  can  assume  that  the  maintenance  of  security  and 
stability  under  the  new  conditions  in  Europe  will  not  be 
confined  to  its  traditional  military  aspects,  and  that  this 
will  be  promoted  by  the  decreasing  importance  of  military- 
political  alliances  and  the  increasing  significance  of  the 
new  all-European  structures  and  mechanisms.  Future  reac¬ 
tions  to  new  challenges  and  threats  to  security  and  stability 
(for  example,  various  types  of  inter-ethnic  clashes  on  the 
regional  and  subregional  levels  and  the  dynamic  political 
and  socioeconomic  changes  in  Eastern  Europe),  however, 
will  be  important. 

“The  plausibility  of  threats  to  our  national  security  as  a 
result  of  a  Soviet  invasion  of  Western  Europe  or  a  Soviet 
nuclear  attack.. .is  given  a  much  lower  rating  than  the 
whole  group  of  dangers  that  are  not  connected  with  the 
USSR  and  even  stem  from  non-military  threats  to  this 
security,”6  American  political  scientist  T.  Sorensen  wrote. 
These  worries  of  the  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance  were  expressed  in  the  final  communique  of  the 
conference  of  NATO  foreign  ministers  in  December:  “The 
danger  of  premeditated  aggression  on  the  part  of  earlier 
adversaries  now  threatens  the  allied  countries  much  less 
than  the  unpredictable  strategic  consequences  of  the  insta¬ 
bility  that  might  arise  during  the  period  of  rapid  political 
and  economic  changes.”7 

There  is  no  question  that  European  security  and  stability 
will  depend  not  only  on  the  development  of  the  situation 
on  the  European  continent,  but  also  on  the  situation 
around  Europe,  in  nearby  regions  of  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Asia.  Europe  cannot  remain  an  isolated  island  of 
relative  security  for  long  under  these  conditions.  The 
proliferation  of  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons,  missiles, 
and  missile  technology  in  explosive  regions  of  the  Third 
World  will  also  challenge  European  security  and  stability. 

The  new  generation  of  confidence-building  measures  must 
serve  as  a  response  to  all  of  the  potential  threats  to  stability 
and  security  in  Europe  and  be  capable  of  averting  these 
threats.  “We  advocate  the  active  and  immediate  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  Vienna  talks  by  all  34  states,”  M.S.  Gorbachev 
said  in  Paris.  “In  addition  to  effecting  the  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  our  armed  forces  and  the  modification  of  their 
structure  to  the  level  of  reasonable  sufficiency,  they  would 
plan  new  and  all-encompassing  confidence-building 
measures.”8 


Operational  Mechanism:  USSR  and  U.S.  Approaches 

Confidence-building  measures  can  only  perform  their  dual 
function  of  guaranteeing  security  and  stability  and  pre¬ 
venting  crises  in  Europe  after  special  all-European  mech¬ 
anisms  and  institutions  have  been  established.  In  prin¬ 
ciple,  we  could  say  that  common  elements  prevail  in  the 
approaches  of  the  USSR  and  United  States  as  well  as 
several  European  states. 

As  we  know,  the  Soviet  Union  drafted  proposals  envis¬ 
aging  the  establishment  of  a  center  within  the  CSCE 
framework  for  the  maintenance  of  military-political  sta¬ 
bility  in  Europe.9  According  to  the  original  idea,  the  center 
was  to  consist  of  two  agencies.  The  first  would  gather  and 
disseminate  information  about  the  military  activities  of 
states,  coordinate  inspections,  investigate  possible  dis¬ 
putes,  and  prepare  the  appropriate  reports  and  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  CSCE  committee  (council)  of  foreign 
ministers.  The  second  agency  would  be  conflict  prevention 
center  and  would  concentrate  on  resolving  crises  (acting  as 
the  intermediary  between  the  sides  in  the  conflict,  orga¬ 
nizing  goodwill  missions,  etc.). 

The  approach  of  the  United  States  and  other  NATO 
countries  coincides  with  ours  in  its  basic  features.  In 
particular,  the  final  declaration  of  the  NATO  conference  of 
heads  of  state  in  London  in  summer  1990  discusses  the 
creation  of  a  conflict  prevention  center  within  the  CSCE 
framework  as  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  military  infor¬ 
mation,  the  discussion  of  extraordinary  military  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  CSCE  states. 
The  prevention  of  crises  and  conflicts  would  also  be  served 
by  another  idea  set  forth  in  the  declaration  with  regard  to 
a  special  program  of  regular  consultations  on  the  level  of 
heads  of  state  and  government  or  the  ministerial  level.10 

The  coinciding  approaches  presented  a  unique  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  functioning  of  a  democratic  multilateral  mech¬ 
anism  in  Europe  to  prevent  crises  and  secure  military- 
political  stability. 

The  documents  of  the  Paris  conference  recorded  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  new  institutions  and  mechanisms  of  security  and 
cooperation  in  Europe.  When  the  president  of  the  USSR 
briefed  people’s  deputies  of  the  USSR  on  the  all-European 
conference,  he  said  that  this  reflects  “the  general  aim  of 
replacing  the  confrontational  structure  in  Europe  with  a 
completely  new  structure,  resting  on  a  collective  basis  and 
capable  of  securing  a  balance  of  interests  on  the  Europe¬ 
wide  scale  with  the  integral  inclusion  of  North  America.”1 1 
It  envisages  a  mechanism  of  regular  political  consultations 
by  the  leaders  of  the  34  states,  the  functioning  of  a  council 
of  foreign  ministers,  meetings  by  experts  and  other  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  the  establishment  of  a  conflict  prevention 
center.  The  USSR  predicts  a  great  future  for  the  latter, 
including  its  “gradual  transformation  into  something  like 
an  ’all-European  Security  Council’  with  effective  means  of 
extinguishing  the  sparks  of  any  conflict.”12 

Obviously,  this  is  not  a  reference  to  a  formal  institution 
with  symbolic  rights  and  functions,  but  an  effective  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  timely  and  efficient  prevention  of  crises— 
from  military-political  to  socioeconomic,  legal,  ecological, 
and  inter-ethnic.  It  must  be  assigned  specific  political 
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functions  and  must  interact  when  necessary  with  all  key 
elements  of  the  future  all-European  structure,  primarily 
the  council  of  foreign  ministers.  The  advantage  of  this 
approach  is  that  it  could  secure  the  preparation  of  carefully 
planned  and  optimal  recommendations  for  superior  polit¬ 
ical  all-European  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  stability  and  security  in  Europe. 

The  center,  backed  up  by  an  organizational  structure  (a 
data  bank,  a  network  of  special  immediate  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  center  and  the  governments  of  states, 
satellite  and  air  monitoring  of  the  development  of  the 
situation  in  crisis  zones,  etc.)  and  by  collectively  planned 
procedures  of  behavior  in  critical  situations,  could  play  a 
genuine  role  in  preventing  and  resolving  crises. 

The  center’s  future  sphere  of  activity  could  include  the 
oversight  of  the  observance  of  all  multilateral  agreements 
and  accords  in  the  sphere  of  European  disarmament. 

At  first  the  center  could  be  responsible  for  gathering  and 
transmitting  information  connected  with  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  1986  Stockholm  accords  on  measures  to 
strengthen  confidence  and  security.  The  drafting  of  a 
multilateral  agreement  within  the  CSCE  framework  on  the 
prevention  of  dangerous  military  activity  (similar  to  the 
Soviet-American  agreement  of  12  June  1989)  could  also  be 
considered.  This  kind  of  agreement  would  be  important 
because  its  efforts  to  secure  the  international-legal  preven¬ 
tion  and  resolution  of  incidents  between  the  armed  forces 
of  CSCE  states  would  automatically  involve  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  armed  forces  of  all  CSCE  states  in  the  center’s 
activity.  It  would  probably  be  best  for  the  center  to  have 
access  to  the  Soviet-American  nuclear  risk  reduction 
centers  not  only  for  the  exchange  of  information  when 
necessary,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  interaction  in  critical 
situations.  It  would  also  be  logical  to  consider  cooperation 
by  the  European  center  with  the  United  Nations  in  the 
future,  particularly  in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  an 
international  UN  center  to  prevent  the  danger  of  inad¬ 
vertent  nuclear  war,  and  also  with  the  main  regional 
organizations.  With  this  kind  of  global  approach,  the 
center  could  be  more  effective  in  dealing  with  “external” 
threats  to  European  security,  particularly  as  a  result  of  the 
destabilization  of  the  situation  in  zones  of  crisis,  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  missiles, 
etc. 

New  Standards  of  Openness  and  Confidence 

Obviously,  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  functioning 
of  the  new  all-European  center  should  not  be  underesti¬ 
mated.  This  experiment  would  be  unique  because  there 
have  been  virtually  no  mechanisms  of  this  kind  to  date  for 
the  simultaneous  collection  and  processing  of  data  and 
performance  of  political  functions  connected  with  the 
prevention  and  resolution  of  crises. 

There  are  bound  to  be  questions  about  how  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  crisis  prevention  and  resolution  on  the  multilateral 
level  can  be  secured  while  guaranteeing  the  flexibility  and 
autonomy  of  political  decisionmaking  by  each  side  on  the 
national  level  in  connection  with  a  concrete  crisis  jeopar¬ 
dizing  national  security  interests.  One  possible  way  of 


coordinating  political  decisions  on  the  multilateral  and 
national  levels  could  be  the  development  of  agreed  stan¬ 
dard  procedures  and  rules  of  behavior  for  the  sides  in  a 
crisis  and  the  regulation  of  the  situation. 

The  involvement  of  prominent  USSR  and  U.S.  scientists 
and  West  European  experts  in  the  conceptual  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  future  center 
(the  organization  of  seminars,  symposiums,  and  commis¬ 
sions)  would  assist  in  serious  investigations  of  the  matter. 
Existing  Soviet-American  experience  in  crisis  resolution 
and  all  of  the  research  in  this  field  in  both  countries  must 
be  generalized. 

The  study  of  UN  experience  and  the  activities  of  the  UN 
Security  Council  and  secretary-general  in  crisis  prevention 
and  resolution  could  also  be  of  considerable  value.  The 
mechanism  for  sending  UN  observer  missions,  personal 
representatives  of  the  secretary-general,  and  UN  peace¬ 
keeping  forces  to  zones  of  tension  and  the  procedures  of 
observing  the  development  of  the  situation  in  these  zones 
warrant  special  attention. 

The  effective  functioning  of  the  all-Europe  center  will 
require  the  unprecedented  openness  and  predictability  of 
intentions.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  will  be  turned  into  an 
instrument  of  “stability  through  transparency,”  main¬ 
taining  confidence  and  stability  in  Europe  on  a  qualita¬ 
tively  new  level  during  the  gradual  replacement  of  the 
confrontational  bloc  structures  with  all-European  security 
structures. 

All  of  these  matters  must  be  considered  when  the  new 
generation  of  confidence-building  measures  is  planned. 
Priority  should  be  assigned  to  agreed  procedures  of  con¬ 
sultation  and  communication  in  the  event  of  critical  situ¬ 
ations  and  the  elaboration  of  a  code  of  behavior  for  the 
armed  forces  of  the  sides  in  order  to  avoid  erroneous 
political  and  military  decisions.  Securing  predictable 
behavior  by  the  sides  in  a  critical  situation  will  require  a 
precise  understanding  of  the  mechanism  and  methods  of 
political  decisionmaking  and  the  actions  of  top  political 
and  military  leaders  during  each  stage  of  the  crisis.  Joint 
procedures  for  the  “management”  of  the  strategic  situation 
with  the  aim  of  the  quick  political  resolution  of  crises  will 
be  important  in  this  context. 

The  new  generation  of  confidence-building  measures  will 
probably  focus  on  the  principles  governing  the  behavior  of 
the  sides  in  an  incident  involving  nuclear  weapons  (both  as 
a  result  of  accidents  or  unauthorized  actions  and  as  a  result 
of  the  possible  activity  of  terrorist  groups  and  unstable 
regimes). 

The  use  of  the  new  generation  of  confidence-building 
measures  and  the  implementation  of  the  idea  of  “stability 
through  transparency”  in  Europe  will  depend  largely  on 
USSR-U.S.  interaction  and  cooperation.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  powers’  views  on  the  place  and  role  of  confidence¬ 
building  measures  in  the  new  architecture  of  security  and 
stability  in  Europe  indicates  that  both  states  believe  that 
the  line  of  increased  openness,  predictability,  and  non- 
confrontational  behavior  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  sides 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  new  all-European  security 
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structure.13  This,  in  turn,  provides  good  prospects  for  the 
use  of  all-encompassing  confidence-building  measures. 
Their  constructive  role  as  an  integral  part  of  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  future  European  security  and  stability  struc¬ 
tures,  as  a  “regulator”  of  the  military-political  situation  in 
Europe,  and  as  an  instrument  of  crisis  prevention  and 
resolution  is  becoming  apparent.  The  very  definition  of 
confidence-building  measures  is  changing  radically.  They 
are  expected  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  unforeseen  mili¬ 
tary-political  developments,  prevent  the  outbreak  of  crises 
in  advance,  and  secure  their  resolution. 

Will  it  be  possible  to  establish  a  new  security  system,  based 
on  “stability  through  openness”  and  guaranteeing  a 
peaceful  transition  from  bloc  relations  to  multilateral 
relations,  in  present-day  Europe? 

This  will  depend  on  the  contribution  of  the  USSR  and  the 
United  States  to  the  development  of  a  new  model  of 
confidence-building  measures  and  cooperation  by  all 
European  states. 
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Integration  of  USSR  into  World  Economy 

914K0019C  Moscow  SSHA:  EKONOMIKA,  POLITIKA, 
IDEOLOGIYA  in  Russian  No  3,  Mar  91  (signed  to 
press  26  Feb  91)  pp  110-112 

[Review  by  V.  Matyash,  TASS  correspondent  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  of  book  “The  New  Realism:  A  Fresh  Beginning  in 
U.S.-Soviet  Relations”  by  Roland  S.  Hornet,  New  York, 
Harper  Collins  Publishers,  1990“] 

[Text]  This  book,  written  at  the  request  of  the  Washington 
Committee  on  American-Soviet  Relations,  was  composed 
by  a  prominent  American  expert  with  considerable  work 
experience  in  the  upper  echelons  of  government— the 
White  House,  Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
appearance  of  this  new  work,  a  scrupulous  analysis  of  the 
status  and  prospects  of  American-Soviet  relations,  is  quite 
indicative.  The  new  study,  consisting  of  four  sections — on 
foreign  policy  and  security,  arms  control,  U.S.  views  of 
Soviet  perestroyka,  and  economic  and  humanitarian  coop¬ 
eration— constantly  suggests  that  most  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  must  be  assumed  by 
two  states  with  unique  economic  and  military  potential, 
the  USSR  and  the  United  States.  Hornet  concludes  from 
this  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  USSR  “has  the 
right  to  weaken  the  conditions  aimed  at  curbing  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  the  eventual  complete  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons.” 

The  researcher  traces  the  progress  of  the  reforms  of  recent 
years  in  the  Soviet  Union  carefully  and  impartially, 
observing  that  perestroyka,  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties 
it  has  encountered,  and  the  processes  of  democratization 
and  the  renewal  of  the  Soviet  society  contributed  to  the 
elaboration  of  a  “more  constructive  approach”  to  events  in 
the  USSR  in  the  White  House  and  State  Department  for 
the  Bush  administration. 

The  author  stresses  that  in  the  qualitatively  new  phase  of 
the  development  of  relations  with  the  USSR,  the  American 
leadership  had  to  make  a  choice  between  the  artificial 
perpetuation  of  the  remaining  hostility  and  enmity,  which 
would  be  “extremely  undesirable,”  or  “the  assignment  of 
priority  to  close  friendship”  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Like 
the  majority  of  realistic  Sovietologists,  the  author  advises 
broader  friendly  ties  with  the  USSR.  He  writes:  “The 
Soviet  Union  is  an  important  factor  in  international 
affairs,  and  we  have  been  given  a  unique  chance  to 
improve  relations  between  the  two  great  powers  in  coming 
years  and  eliminate  whatever  divides  us,  so  that  common 
sense  can  prevail  in  American-Soviet  relations.” 

A  large  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  integration  of  the 
Soviet  Union  into  the  world  economy,  the  promotion  of 
Soviet  perestroyka  and  the  reforms  in  the  USSR,  the 
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establishment  of  regular  and  stable  relations  of  trade  and 
economic  cooperation  between  the  USSR  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  introduction  of  stronger  order  into  inter¬ 
national  relations  in  general.  Furthermore,  in  Hornet’s 
opinion,  the  move  toward  internal  reforms  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  faced  the  United  States  and  the  West  with 
several  difficult  problems.  The  first  conclusion  he  draws  is 
that  “it  will  be  in  the  West’s  interest  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  reforms  in  the  USSR”  and  that  the  integration  of  the 
Soviet  Union  into  the  world  community  will  be  a  positive 
event  but  will  depend  on  several  important  factors. 

First  of  all,  complete  integration  can  only  occur  after  the 
ruble  becomes  a  convertible  currency  and  all  price  controls 
are  lifted  within  the  country.  Instead  of  price  controls,  the 
USSR  will  need  the  broad  and  free  flow  of  imported  goods 
from  the  West,  to  aid  in  the  substitution  of  realistic  prices 
for  “prices  pulled  out  of  a  hat”  on  vital  necessities  and 
commodities  and  the  “development  of  competition  for  the 
quality  and  competitiveness  of  manufactured  goods.”  In 
addition,  Soviet  bureaucrats  will  have  to  stop  viewing  the 
world  market  as  something  “unstable  and  chaotic.” 

Hornet  applauds  the  law  passed  in  the  USSR  on  joint 
ventures,  allowing  foreign  firms  to  cooperate  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Soviet  goods  for  export.  Besides  this,  the  Soviet 
side  has  expressed  an  interest  in  cooperating  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  GATT.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  Hornet’s  opinion,  the  law  on  joint  ventures  is 
too  complex  and  contradictory,”  and  even  after  it  was 
supplemented  and  amended  to  liberalize  cooperation  with 
the  West,  the  most  interesting  and  appealing  deals  were 
put  together  by  means  of  negotiations  outside  the  frame¬ 
work  of  this  law.” 

There  were  some  specific  concerns:  How  could  accumu¬ 
lated  profits  be  taken  out  of  the  country  in  non-convertible 
rubles,  and  how  could  these  profits  even  be  earned  in  the 
absence  of  any  kind  of  market  competition  in  the  Soviet 
economy?  In  the  simplest  terms,  there  was  a  conflict 
between  the  USSR’s  desire  to  earn  foreign  currency  and 
expand  its  exports  and  the  Western  businessmen’s  desire 
to  “secure  unlimited  sales  of  imported  goods  in  the  huge 
but  undeveloped  Soviet  market.” 

One  of  these  questions  was  answered  in  part  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  special  agreement  by  the  American  trade 
consortium  made  up  of  six  giant  firms  and  companies  with 
Soviet  foreign  trade  organizations.  It  allowed  the  consor¬ 
tium  to  dispose  of  the  profits  from  its  export-import 
operations  in  the  USSR  with  compensation  in  foreign 
currency  from  other  Western  firms  and  companies  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  Soviet  market.  For  the  majority  of  other 
companies  this  prospect  is  still  far  in  the  future.  This  is 
why  the  well-known  American  Monsanto  firm,  operating 
in  the  field  of  biotechnology,  declared  that  “joint  ventures 
will  not  be  a  significant  factor  in  transactions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  until  the  ruble  is  convertible  and  hard 
currency  ceases  to  be  a  problem.” 

Hornet  also  discusses  the  intention  to  create  “special 
economic  zones”  in  the  Soviet  Union  near  Leningrad  and 
Vladivostok,  where  plants  and  factories  belonging  to 
Western  enterprises  are  expected  to  earn  hard  currency  for 


the  goods  they  produce.  In  his  opinion,  this  attests  to  the 
USSR’s  hope  of  gaining  “active  and  real  access”  to  world 
business  and  the  world  economy.  “The  West’s  declared 
goal,”  the  American  specialist  writes  in  this  context, 
“which  President  Bush  called  the  ’integration  of  the  Soviet 
Union  into  the  community  of  nations,’  is  not  something 
the  West  can  do  by  itself.  It  will  require  the  Soviets  to  take 
determined  steps  themselves.” 

The  author  cites  the  opinion  of  the  experts  who  feel  that 
the  viability  of  Soviet  reforms  will  withstand  the  test  of 
time  on  two  conditions:  First,  the  Soviet  Union  will  need 
a  period  of  “relaxation  of  international  tension  to  put  its 
own  affairs  in  order”  and,  second,  “the  Soviets  probably 
will  not  achieve  the  goals  of  perestroyka  and  social  renewal 
without  access  to  Western  credits  and  technology.” 

“There  is  no  question,”  Hornet  writes,  “that  peaceful 
conditions  would  be  conducive  to  economic  renewal  in  the 
USSR,  but.. .the  Soviets  will  probably  strive  for  arms 
reductions  and  the  improvement  of  East- West  relations  for 
their  own  credit  and  not  simply  for  the  good  of  their 
economy.” 

As  for  Western  credit  and  technology,  they  “could  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  they  will  not  be 
of  vital  importance  to  it.”  The  author  repeats  what  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Intelligence  was  told  by  Ed  Hewitt, 
a  prominent  American  expert  on  the  Soviet  economy  from 
the  Brookings  Institution,  who  believes  in  theory  that  even 
if  the  USSR  should  have  to  get  along  without  American 
sources  of  funding  and  credit  on  their  present  scale,  this 
“will  not  hurt  perestroyka  or  the  Soviet  defense  system.” 
The  necessary  imports  can  come  from  other  sources  and 
can  be  financed  with  Soviet  energy  resources  and  arms 
exports.  The  latest  technology  will  be  acquired  from  the 
West  when  it  is  necessary  and  accessible,  but  for  reasons  of 
personal  security  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  avoid 
complete  dependence  on  imports  of  this  kind. 

The  author  has  his  own  interpretation  of  the  discrimina¬ 
tory  practices  of  the  administration  and  Congress  in  U.S. 
trade  with  the  USSR  and  says  that  all  of  these  restrictions 
hurt  the  West  more  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Bush,  the  author  says,  tried  to  break  this  vicious 
cycle  when  he  declared  in  May  1989:  “The  goal  of  our 
military  policy  is  not  to  exert  pressure  on  the  weak  Soviet 
economy  or  to  gain  military  advantages.”  Hornet  says  that 
this  was  “an  important  step  away  from  the  attempts  to  use 
the  arms  race  as  a  means  of  achieving  the  administration’s 
goals,  a  step  in  the  direction  of  realism.”  As  a  result,  Bush 
proposed  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  discriminatory 
Jackson- Vanik  amendment,  saying  that  “the  Soviet  Union 
should  bring  its  emigration  laws  into  conformity  with 
international  standards  and  observe  its  new  laws  consci¬ 
entiously.”  In  itself,  the  suspension  of  the  amendment,  the 
author  says,  will  not  revive  Soviet-American  trade  “as  if  by 
magic  and  will  not  give  the  USSR  any  special  economic 
advantages  until  it  has  high-quality  goods,  especially 
machines  and  machine  tools,  to  sell  in  the  American 
market. 
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Questions  connected  with  American-Soviet  humanitarian 
cooperation  and  human  rights  in  the  USSR  are  examined 
in  detail  in  the  book,  and  the  problems  of  emigration  and 
immigration  are  discussed  at  length. 

In  general,  Hornet  feels  that  the  third  section  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  containing  the  statements  about 
human  rights,  agrees,  with  just  a  few  exceptions  (world 
news  media  and  contacts  between  families),  with  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  and  USSR  constitutions.  He  quotes 
an  important  statement  on  the  matter  by  Chairman  Clai¬ 
borne  Pell  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
“American  views  and  convictions  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Soviet  attempts  to  improve  relations 
with  the  United  States  will  probably  be  nullified  by  the 
lack  of  improvement  in  Soviet  policy  on  human  rights.  The 
reality  of  Soviet  politics,  however,  is  that  these  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  sphere  of  human  rights  are  more  likely  to 
occur  in  an  atmosphere  of  improved  relations.” 

The  author  draws  the  important  conclusion  that  all  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual — political,  civil,  economic,  social, 
and  cultural — are  considered  to  be  indissoluble  and  inter¬ 
dependent  in  the  USSR.  Social  rights  are  not  contrasted  to 
political  and  civil  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  principle, 
because  there  is  the  necessary  understanding  that  all  of 
them  are  aimed  at  securing  a  suitable  existence  for  the 
individual,  in  line  with  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  U.S.-USSR  cooperation  in  arms 
control,  in  neutralizing  the  danger  of  accidental  nuclear 
war,  in  the  security  sphere,  in  lowering  the  level  of  military 
activity,  in  the  trade,  economic,  and  humanitarian 
spheres,  and  in  supporting  Soviet  reforms,  the  author  says 
that,  in  spite  of  some  unresolved  problems,  “both  coun¬ 
tries  have  made  impressive  progress.”  “There  can  be  no 
security  for  the  USSR  without  U.S.  security” — he  quotes 
the  words  of  the  Soviet  president. 

Roland  Hornet’s  book  was  favorably  received  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  political  community. 

Reasons  for  Intensification  of  American- Japanese 
Competition 

914K0019D  Moscow  SSHA:  EKONOMIKA,  POLITIKA , 
IDEOLOGIYA  in  Russian  No  3,  Mar  91  (signed  to 
press  26  Feb  91)  pp  114-116,  123 

[Review  by  Yu.A.  Shvedkov  of  books  “The  Enigma  of 
Japanese  Power.  People  and  Politics  in  a  Stateless  Nation” 
by  Karel  van  Wolferen,  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1989, 
496  pages,  and  “The  End  of  the  American  Century”  by 
Steven  Schlosstein,  New  York,  Congdon  and  Weed,  1989, 
xv  +  537  pages,  and  of  article  “Japan  as  Competitor”  by 
Edson  Spencer,  FOREIGN  POLICY,  1990,  No  78,  pp 
153-171] 

[Text]  The  heated  debates  in  the  United  States  over  the 
reasons  for  the  dramatically  intensified  assault  by  leading 
Japanese  banks  and  industrial  corporations  on  American 
businessmen’s  positions  in  the  world  seem  to  be  producing 
a  common  point  of  view:  Their  success  has  not  been  due  to 


the  superiority  of  their  foreign  trade  tactics,  but  to  deeply 
entrenched  features  of  Japan’s  social  and  economic  struc¬ 
tures. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  American  businessmen  to 
win  the  battles  with  Japanese  rivals  have  been  discussed  in 
the  most  specific  terms  in  numerous  books  and  articles, 
and  a  new  current  known  as  the  “revisionist”  school  has 
emerged  in  this  field  in  recent  years.  Its  representatives 
believe  that  Japanese  capitalism  differs  fundamentally 
from  American  capitalism  because  market  processes  are 
not  the  prevailing  factor  in  Japan.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
exceptionally  difficult  to  settle  economic  conflicts  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  This  point  of  view  is 
expressed  in  the  book  by  Karel  van  Wolferen,  a  Dutch 
journalist  who  worked  in  Tokyo  for  around  25  years. 
Another  current,  which  could  be  called  “realistic,”  is 
represented  by  the  book  by  Steven  Schlosstein,  recently  the 
vice  president  of  a  well-known  bank,  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust,  and  now  the  owner  of  a  consulting  firm  on  the 
affairs  of  American  companies  operating  in  East  and 
Southeast  Asia.  The  “realists”  see  no  fundamental  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  Japanese  and  U.S.  economic  and  political 
structures. 

The  “revisionists,”  including  van  Wolferen,  have  deviated 
radically  from  the  initial  premises  once  set  forth  in  the 
popular  book  by  prominent  American  political  scientist 
Herman  Kahn,  “The  Emerging  Japanese  Superstate.” 
Twenty  years  ago  this  author  predicted  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  Japan’s  economic,  technological,  and  political 
strength,  and  probably  its  military  might,  basing  his  fore¬ 
cast  on  the  national  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  people, 
their  culture,  and  their  mentality.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
national  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  are  important,  but, 
according  to  the  “revisionists,”  they  are  far  from  the 
deciding  factor.  Their  approach  is  based  more  on  eco¬ 
nomic  determinism  and  a  recognition  of  the  decisive 
importance  of  the  pyramids  of  economic  influence  and 
governmental  power  in  Japan. 

Furthermore,  in  contrast  to  Kahn,  van  Wolferen  prefers  to 
speak  of  the  Japanese  “system”  rather  than  the  Japanese 
government.  Real  power  in  Japan,  he  writes,  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  hands  of  closely  interrelated  banking  and 
industrial  conglomerates  and  the  branches  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  bureaucracy  affiliated  with  them. 

As  van  Wolferen  points  out,  the  system  of  family  financial 
groups  which  existed  in  Japan  until  the  time  of  its  defeat  in 
World  War  II — the  “zaibatsu” — was  destroyed  by  the 
American  occupation  forces,  but  it  was  replaced  by  a  more 
complex  network  of  interrelated  conglomerates  known  as 
“gurupu”  and  bound  together  by  large  mutual  stock  hold¬ 
ings.  From  60  to  70  percent  of  the  stocks  categorized  as 
political  in  the  book  are  under  the  permanent  control  of 
industrial  corporations  and  financial  institutions,  giving 
them  a  chance  for  close  interaction  in  establishing  their 
control  over  national  economy  policy  (I,  pp  46-47).  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  van  Wolferen  points  out,  over  70  percent  of 
the  production  in  most  of  the  leading  branches  of  industry 
is  controlled  by  from  one  to  three  corporations,  which 
divide  up  the  market  among  themselves  and  sell  products 
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at  agreed  monopoly  prices.  Private  enterprises,  in  van 
Wolferen’s  opinion,  exists  in  Japan  only  on  the  level  of 
smaller  firms,  which  are  dependent  on  large  corporations. 
They  help  them  exercise  control  over  the  labor  force  and 
cultivate  a  certain  “lifestyle”  (I,  p  156). 

Government  officials  also  play  a  major  role  in  economic 
activity,  especially  the  heads  of  ministries  responsible  for 
the  distribution  of  government  subsidies,  such  as  the 
ministries  of  Finance,  International  Trade  and  Industry, 
Transport,  Construction,  and  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  this 
close  interaction  by  government  bureaucrats  and  the  exec¬ 
utives  of  the  leading  banks  and  industrial  corporations  that 
the  author  cites  as  the  main  reason  for  the  Japanese 
“miracle.”  As  part  of  this  interaction,  the  economic 
branches  of  strategic  importance  are  constantly  stimulated 
by  government  investments  and  protected  from  foreign 
competition.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  their  cooperation, 
when  government  officials  retire  (usually  at  55),  they 
might  continue  working  in  executive  positions  in  the  same 
corporations  their  government  agencies  fostered  (I,  p  44). 

In  van  Wolferen’s  opinion,  the  country  effectively  has  a 
single-party  system,  because  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party, 
which  is  always  the  ruling  party,  receives  enough  funds 
from  banks  and  industrial  corporations  to  secure  itself  a 
majority  in  parliament. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Japanese  ruling  class, 
in  the  author’s  opinion,  is  that  its  members  care  less  about 
maximizing  corporate  profits  (they  pay  the  lowest  divi¬ 
dends  in  the  world — around  1.5  percent  per  annum)  than 
about  controlling  markets,  acquiring  foreign  property,  and 
exercising  political  influence.  This  explains  the  particu¬ 
larly  aggressive  nature  of  Japanese  capital  expansion. 

Van  Wolferen’s  book  proves  that  Japanese  ruling  circles 
cannot  be  called  “benevolent.”  In  spite  of  the  country’s 
wealth,  the  life  of  the  rank-and-file  workers  in  Japan  is 
worse  than  that  of  their  American  and  West  European 
counterparts.  Corruption  has  permeated  the  entire  system 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  and  is  so  widespread  that  even 
corporate  executives  have  to  “buy”  their  position  each 
year. 

In  the  final  section  of  the  book,  van  Wolferen  stresses  that 
the  Japanese  “system”  appears  to  have  reached  a  cross¬ 
roads  and  is  beginning  to  adapt  to  Western  values.  In  light 
of  the  possible  responses  to  the  expansion  of  Japanese 
capital  by  the  United  States  and  the  European  Commu¬ 
nity,  Japan’s  future  economic  and  political  potential  in 
international  affairs  is  unclear  to  the  author  and  could 
even  be  dangerous.  “It  is  possible,”  he  writes,  “that  the 
Japanese  system.. .will  achieve  a  modus  vivendi  with  the 
Western  world,  and  especially  with  the  United  States,  but 
this  will  require  prudent  policy  on  the  part  of  Western 
capitals”  (I,  p  433). 

In  contrast  to  van  Wolferen,  Schlosstein  compares  the 
Japanese  society  to  the  American  one  instead  of  con¬ 
trasting  them.  Without  making  any  broad  generalizations, 
Schlosstein  tries  to  show  why  the  United  States  fell  behind 
its  dynamic  Asian  rivals  in  the  main  areas  of  economic, 
political,  and  social  development  and  in  security  policy.  It 


is  true  that  the  author  also  admits  the  differences  between 
American  and  Japanese  capitalism,  calling  the  latter 
“turbo-jet”  capitalism.  He  is  more  likely,  however,  to  see 
these  differences  in  specific  areas  of  policy  than  in  the 
socioeconomic  system. 

Japan,  he  writes,  is  distinguished  by  new  forms  of  interac¬ 
tion  by  the  government  and  the  business  community, 
based  on  corporate  interests;  a  constant  emphasis  on 
exports;  the  achievement  of  exceptionally  high  savings  and 
investment  indicators  with  the  help  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance;  the  primacy  of  production  over  consumption; 
reliance  on  small  and  gradual  improvements  with  the  aid 
of  research  and  development  rather  than  on  the  spectac¬ 
ular  but  infrequent  breakthroughs  characteristic  of 
Western  countries  (II,  p  28).  From  this,  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  “America  has  been  unable  to  keep  up  with 
other  industrial  countries  in  the  improvement  of  its  eco¬ 
nomic  positions  in  the  last  20  years.  Labor  productivity, 
trade  methods,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  invest¬ 
ments  for  competitive  enterprises  and  equipment — all  of 
this  lagged  far  behind  the  achievements  of  East  Asia”  (II,  p 
73). 

The  author  naturally  criticizes  the  economic  policy  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  which,  contrary  to  expectations, 
made  the  United  States  lag  further  behind  its  main  rivals 
in  labor  productivity  and  turned  the  creditor-country  into 
the  world’s  largest  debtor. 

Whereas  decisions  are  made  slowly  in  the  Japanese  polit¬ 
ical  system,  but  are  always  preceded  by  thorough  investi¬ 
gations  on  various  commercial  and  bureaucratic  levels,  the 
authors  remarks,  the  political  decisionmaking  process  in 
the  United  States  is  frequently  divided  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  and  is  influenced  by  the  con¬ 
flicting  interests  of  different  forces  and  lobbyist  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  system  of  education  in  Japan  is  being  improved 
vigorously  with  the  participation  of  the  whole  society,  but 
only  two-thirds  of  the  students  in  American  schools  grad¬ 
uate  (II,  p  261). 

The  financial  difficulties  of  many  American  families  are 
having  an  adverse  effect  on  the  career  plans  of  young 
Americans.  Whereas  only  6  percent  of  the  families  in 
Japan  are  supported  by  a  single  parent,  the  figure  in 
America  is  20  percent  (II,  p  309).  It  will  take  a  long  time, 
the  author  writes,  before  the  American  family  can  be 
“saved.”  The  present  system  of  taxation  in  the  United 
States  does  not  work  to  its  benefit.  The  author  stresses  that 
American  initiatives  “should  be  aimed  not  only  at  stimu¬ 
lating  the  growth  of  labor  productivity  and  overall  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  but  also  at  creating  a  better  combina¬ 
tion  of  taxes  on  consumption  and  other  special  taxes  to 
help  secure  financial  stability  and  a  more  realistic  energy 
policy,  areas  in  which  America  has  failed  to  keep  up  with 
Europe  and  Japan”  (II,  p  465).  Incidentally,  the  latter 
point  became  particularly  relevant  again  in  connection 
with  the  new  international  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  as  a 
result  of  Iraq’s  aggression  against  Kuwait.  This  was 
observed  by  former  U.S.  President  Jimmy  Carter  in  his 
articles  published  in  the  INTERNATIONAL  HERALD 
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TRIBUNE  in  the  middle  of  August  1990.  In  particular,  he 
wrote  that  “the  production  costs  of  Japanese  goods  will  be 
affected  only  one-third  as  much  by  rising  oil  prices  as  the 
overhead  costs  of  American  production.” 

Schlosstein  ends  his  book  by  warning  that  the  world  “is  in 
danger  of  Japanese  dominance,  which  will  be  backed  up 
not  only  by  Japan’s  economic  (industrial),  technical,  and 
financial  strength,  but  also  by  military  strength,  with  the 
probable  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons”  (II,  p  449). 

Therefore,  two  respected  and  informed  authors,  after 
examining  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Japanese  eco¬ 
nomic  system  from  different  vantage  points,  arrive  at 
similar  conclusions  regarding  the  threat  to  the  United 
States’  positions  in  the  world. 

The  two  authors  do  not  make  any  predictions  regarding  the 
future  development  of  American- Japanese  relations.  This 
attempt  is  made  by  Edson  Spencer,  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  U.S.-Japan  Relations  in  the  21st  Century, 
in  his  article  “Japan  as  Competitor,”  published  in  the 
Spring  1990  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY.  After  analyzing 
all  of  the  American-Japanese  trade  and  economic  conflicts, 
the  author  examines  three  scenarios  of  their  future  devel¬ 
opment — optimistic,  pessimistic,  and  somewhere  in 
between.  He  does  not  place  much  hope  in  the  optimistic 
scenario,  presupposing  interaction  by  the  two  sides  in  the 
security  sphere  and  in  economic  development  throughout 
the  world.  “Unfortunately,”  Spencer  writes,  “the  main 
reason  for  the  implausibility  of  this  scenario  is  that  Amer¬ 
icans,  judging  by  all  indications,  will  not  be  able  to  correct 
the  structural  weaknesses  of  their  economy  quickly 
enough.”  The  ability  of  the  Japanese  to  adapt  to  major 
structural  changes  will  decrease,  in  the  author’s  opinion, 
instead  of  increasing  in  the  future.  The  pessimistic  sce¬ 
nario,  based  on  the  extrapolation  of  present  tendencies,  is 
more  probable.  It  essentially  foresees  a  trade  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  with  serious  political  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  third  and  most  plausible  scenario  for  the  1990s  could 
have  positive  and  negative  aspects.  America,  in  Spencer’s 
opinion,  will  begin  adapting  to  the  new  situation.  There 
will  be  broader  economic  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  in  general,  although  acute  conflicts  in 
trade  will  continue.  The  authors  of  the  books  under  review 
also  seem  to  agree  with  this  scenario,  but  none  of  the 
authors  can  assess  the  changes  the  perestroyka  in  the 
USSR  and  its  active  diplomacy  might  make  in  the  world 
situation. 
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[Text]  January 

1 — President  G.  Bush  of  the  United  States  sent  a  New 
Year’s  message  to  the  Soviet  people,  and  President  M.S. 
Gorbachev  of  the  USSR  sent  New  Year’s  greetings  to  the 
American  people. 
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On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  G.  Bush  called  M.S. 
Gorbachev.  During  the  telephone  conversation,  they  reaf¬ 
firmed  the  two  countries’  known  opinions  and  views  on 
disarmament  issues  and  the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

4,  8 — Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  E.A.  Shevard¬ 
nadze  received  U.S.  Ambassador  J.  Matlock.  They  mainly 
discussed  ways  of  finishing  the  work  on  the  strategic 
offensive  arms  treaty  as  quickly  as  possible.  Matlock 
delivered  a  message  from  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  J.  Baker 
to  E.A.  Shevardnadze. 

12 — The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  made  the  largest  single  purchase  of 
American  grain  in  history — 3.7  million  tons,  for  a  sum  of 
from  340  million  to  380  million  dollars.  The  purchase  was 
made  immediately  after  the  Soviet  and  American  sides 
reached  an  agreement  on  guarantees  for  the  extension  of 
900  million  dollars  in  credit  to  the  USSR  for  agricultural 
purchases. 

23 —  A  festival  of  American  art  opened  in  the  large  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Moscow  Conservatory  under  the  slogan 
“Making  Music  Together.”  G.  Bush  sent  a  special  message 
greeting  visitors  to  the  festival.  The  culminating  event  was 
a  performance  of  Copland’s  symphonic  “Portrait  of  Lin¬ 
coln,”  with  a  masterful  reading  of  the  author’s  text  by 
Ambassador  J.  Matlock. 

24 —  In  the  Kremlin  M.S.  Gorbachev  received  President 
M.  Armstrong  of  the  IBM  Corporation,  who  described  the 
main  fields  of  the  company’s  activity  in  the  USSR, 
including  joint  scientific  research,  the  organization  of 
computer  production,  the  provision  of  academic  institu¬ 
tions  with  computers,  the  development  of  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  control  systems,  and  others.  The  president  of 
the  USSR  commended  this  activity. 

M.S.  Gorbachev  received  J.  Matlock,  who  gave  him  a  letter 
from  President  G.  Bush.  This  was  followed  by  a  long  and 
detailed  discussion. 

The  Senate  of  the  U.S.  Congress  approved  a  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  condemning  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  authorities  in 
the  Baltic  republics.  The  document  asks  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  economic  sanctions  against 
the  USSR  if  Moscow  should  adhere  to  this  line.  A  similar 
resolution  was  passed  earlier  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

26-29 — Newly  appointed  USSR  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  A. A.  Bessmertnykh  was  in  Washington.  He  spoke 
with  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  A  joint  statement  by  the  presidents  of  the  USSR 
and  the  United  States,  published  in  Washington  soon  after 
G.  Bush’s  meeting  with  A.A.  Bessmertnykh,  said  that  the 
Soviet-American  summit  meeting  originally  scheduled  for 
February  would  be  held  later  in  the  first  half  of  1991. 
According  to  the  statement,  the  main  reason  for  post¬ 
poning  the  meeting  was  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
demands  the  U.S.  President’s  constant  presence  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 
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